BETTER understanding of mutual 
interests between the western world 
the peoples of Asia and Africa is in- 
singly vital, declared the Study Group 
sian and African Languages in a Re- 
of the conference held May 25 to 29 
e University of London’s School of 
ntal and African Studies. 


NATO Initiates Parley 

he Study Group, initiated by the 
O Parliamentarians’ Conference of 
, sought to assess the status of Asian 
African studies in the individual 
[TO countries and to recommend ways 
means of improving each national 
am in the framework of mutual in- 
sts between the western world and the 
ples of Asia and Africa. 


Countries Represented 
ountries represented in the Study 
up were Canada, Denmark, the Fed- 
Republic of Germany, France, Italy, 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, 
tzerland, the United Kingdom and the 
ited States. American delegates were 
fessors W. Norman Brown, L. Gray 
an, George E. Taylor, W. Freeman 
addell and Mr. Mortimer Graves. 


Massive Development Needed 
n its report, the Study Group declared 
t mutual interests between the West 
| the people of Asia and Africa call for 
siderably greater understanding of the 
ples and cultures of these areas than 
traditional educational system of west- 
countries has up to now provided. 
th the development of a wider view of 
world, most of the participating coun- 
s had already taken some steps, but a 
sive development of studies in these 
as is now imperative. It is of prime 
ortance to train both diplomats and 
a specialists in African and Asian lan- 
ages. 
he Study Group specifically recom- 
nded that measures should be adopted 
insure broad knowledge of Africa and 
a on the part of the general public and 


NDON CONFERENCE STRESSES MUTUAL 
TERESTS OF WEST AND AFRO-ASIA 


TO Study Group Meets on Asian and African Languages 


that courses of study in Asian and African 
areas and languages shoud be improved 
and strengthened in the various institu- 
tions of learning of the participating na- 
tions. 


Research and Materials 


It was felt that an improved university 
program is of primary importance and 
teachers and research workers in these 
fields should be recruited and trained as 
rapidly as possible. The Study Group 
proposed two main methods of recruiting 
and training teachers and research work- 
ers: (1) a fellowship and scholarship pro- 
gram, (2) support of institutes and semi- 
nars where one might offer courses in lin- 
guistics, language and area studies in the 
Asian and African field. For study of the 
pertinent languages, the Group proposed 
improved teaching materials based on the 
spoken language and designed according 
to modern principles for use in conjunc- 
tion with a native speaker of the language 
or with recorded speech. Emphasis was 
placed on the need for linguistic research 
and on pedagogical materials and pro- 
grams in accord with sound linguistic 
principles. 


Major Languages Listed 

The Report of the conference listed 
those languages which should be given 
special attention and stated that the main 
purpose of the list was to show how great 
the need is. These languages are (a) 
Asian languages: Arabic, (Classical, Mod- 
ern Literary, cultivated regional forms) , 
Bahasa Indonesia and Malay, Bengali, 
Burmese, Cambodian, Chinese (Classical, 
Mandarin, Cantonese), Gujarati, Hindi, 
Japanese, Javanese, Kanarese-Kannada, 
Korean, Laotian, Malagasy, Malayalam, 
Marathi, Mongolian, Nepali, Oriya, Pali, 
Panjabi, Pashto, Persian, Sanskrit, Sin- 
halese, Tagalog, Tamil, Telugu, Thai, 
Tibetan, Urdu, Vietnamese, and _ (b) 
African languages: Amharic, Bambara, 
Bemba, Berber, Ewondo, Bulu or Fang, 
Fula (Peul), Ganda, Hausa, Igbo, Kim- 
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LANGUAGES IN 
CHANGING 
EDUCATION 


By Mortimer Graves 


LMOST all the attempts to overcome 

the predicament in which the United 
States finds itself through lack of Ameri- 
cans with adequate competences in for- 
eign languages are both linguistically and 
educationally naive. They take insufficient 
account of what has been happening over 
these past few decades to our machinery 
of education and to the study of language. 
Language can assume its appropriate 
place in our education only after we have 
reached and accepted as a basis for our 
planning concepts of both modern educa- 
tion and modern language study more 
consonant with modern knowledge, possi- 
bilities, and needs than those which un- 
derlie most of what is being written and 
attempted by Americans concerned with 
this weakness in our national security and 
welfare. 


New Trends in Education 


We are in the midst of a spate of liter- 
ature about American education. Most of 
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bundu, Kongo, Kpelle, Krio (Creole of 
Sierra Leone), Lingola, Luba, Mandinka 


(Malinke), Mende, Mongo, Mossi 
(More), Nyanja, Ronga, Ruanda or 
Rundi, Sara, Senufu (Senufo), Somali, 


Susa (Sousou) , Swahili, Tigrinya, Timne, 
Twi, Wolof, Yoruba. 


‘Turkish and the oceanic languages were 
listed with the Asian languages, and in 
both groups certain ones were considered 
to be pertinent to both Asia and Africa, 
e.g. Arabic, Malagasy, Amharic, Berber, 
‘Tigrinya. 


African and Asian Studies in Europe 
and America 

The Report of the conference contains 
an appendix outlining the status of Asian 
and African Studies in the participating 
countries. The information is based on 
answers to questionnaires and, for each 
country, the reader is given an idea of the 
extent of language and area studies. The 
general picture is that there is no definite 
national policy with respect to Asian and 
African studies although study of these 
languages and areas may be influenced in 
one way or another by political or 2co- 
nomic policy. In addition, the Report 
shows that, in these areas, the students are 
few and so are the opportunities for spe- 
cialists in these fields. In many cases such 
studies are concentrated at a particular 
national institution (e.g. University of 
London, Ecole Nationale des Langues 
Orientales Vivantes) or the emphasis is on 
the classical languages. Interest in Asian 
languages, both classical and modern, is 
much more widespread although one can 
point to an ever growing interest in Afri- 
can language and area studies. In certain 
centers, there is a long and distinguished 
record in the area of African languages, 
e.g. London and Paris. 


It was pointed out that interest in Asian 
and African studies has grown enormously 
in the United States since the war, in part 
stimulated by American specialists in 
oriental philology and in certain areas of 
social science, such as anthropology or 
political science. In the U.S., there is also 
a wealth of library resources in the Asian- 
African field, and research and study con- 
tinue to improve by means of U.S. Gov- 
ernment exchange programs and through 
support of American Foundations. In 
American universities, the student often 
has a choice, in Asian and African studies, 
between specialization in a language / 
linguistics sequence or in area study, 
where language study is combined with 
the social sciences. 


—_—— 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
HAS SUMMER INSTITUTE 
ON TEACHING ENGLISH 
AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Summer Institute begins July 6 
for Six Weeks 


HE curriculum for the 1959 summer 

session Institute on Teaching English 
as a Second Language at New York Uni- 
versity in New York City emphasizes prac- 
tical methods and materials for teaching 
English to pupils of other language back- 
grounds. ‘Theory includes linguistic 
science, phonetics, and phonemics of Eng- 
lish. The summer session experience will 
also comprise lectures, demonstrations, 
small study-group work, construction of 
materials, observation and practice in 
teaching English as a second language. 


Well-Planned Courses 


Observation, teaching experience, and 
participation in the language laboratory 
is provided through cooperation with the 
Division of General Education Program 
for International Students. This curricu- 
lum offers courses in English to students 
from over forty different countries. The 
offering represents all levels from that of 
beginners to that of advanced students 
and all types of professional and educa- 
tional purpose. Laboratory facilities are 
provided for students in the Summer 
Institute. 


Information may be obtained from Dr. 
Harry G. Cayley, Chairman, Department 
of English and Speech Education, New 
York University, School of Education, 
Washington Square, New York 3, New 
York. 


Published bi-monthly by the Center 
for Applied Linguistics, 1785 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Address all commu- 
nications regarding the Linguistic 
Reporter to (Miss) Nora M. Walker, 


at the above address. All portions 


of this publication may be repro- 
duced without permission of the 
Center. 


Please report all changes 
of address to the Center. 

Dr. Charles A. Ferguson, Direc- 
tor; Dr. Raleigh Morgan, Jr., As- 
sociate Director; Nora M. Walker, 
Staff Assistant. 


NEW LANGUAGE LAB 
INSTALLED BY MIT 


Unique Features Introduced 
IT’s new language laboratory, as de} 
scribed by Assistant Professor Josep} 

R. Applegate in the June issue of th 
Technology Review, provides unusua 
facilities for language study and for r 
search in methods of language teachin 
The new system, called “The Lingt 
trainer” is intended to serve as a pilo 
model for future development. 
The equipment consists of 14 dual-track 
recorders—one for each student positi 
Each student’s place has a headset, micn 
phone, and controls, and each studenp 
may work on a different problem, bein: : 
able to tune in on master channels, mak« 
recordings of his own, or listen to himsel | 


Intercom Monitor 
One of the unique features of the lab ii 
the system by which the instructor cart 
monitor the students’ performances. Thi 
intercom system enables the instructor a 
speak to the whole class or to listen oo 
speak to any student individually to maké 
necessary corrections. 
Another innovation is the use of endless 
loops which require no rewinding, instead 
of the usual reels. The tapes are sores 
in plastic cartridges and do not even hays 
to be threaded in order to be play 
Each tape can be stopped by an automati| 
device at the completion of the loop. 
In addition to providing the means fo 
students to develop greater fluency ana 
more accurate pronunciation, the la 
ratory is being used to study the effect 
frequency response to language-laborator1 
equipment on language learning. The 
sults of these experiments could be 
great value in the designing of futur 
laboratories. 


MIT Offers English Program 
Courses offered from August 3 
to September 11 
HIS year for the first time the Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technolog 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, will offer te 
foreign students who plan to attend MI 
and whose native language is not English 
an opportunity to increase their pro 
ciency in this language. 

This course is designed for students wh 
have studied English but who have n 
had a chance to use it as they will be re 
quired to at MIT. Special attention wil 
be given to problems of pronouncing ane 
understanding spoken English, especial] 
the English required for technical discus 
sions. 

The special intensive course includes | 
review of English grammar and _ practic: 
in oral discussions of technical and nor 
technical materials. 
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A Georgetown University class in multilingual interpretation and simultaneous translation 


TEORGETOWN TEACHES ENGLISH 
OO AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


niversity Trains Both Teachers and Students in This Field 


EORGETOWN University, a pioneer 
in the use of electronics in foreign 
nguage teaching, has also put this ex- 
erience to good use in the teaching of 
fnglish as a second language. George- 
pwn has contributed to the teaching of 
nglish as a foreign language in three 
ays: the M. S. program in Linguistics 
ith a concentration in English, the 
eorgetown-Ankara program under con- 
act with the ICA, and the English pro- 
am for foreign students. All programs 
e administered by the Institute of Lan- 
ages and Linguistics, directed by Pro- 
essor Leon Dostert. 


M.S. in Linguistics 

Persons interested in preparing them- 
elves for teaching English as a second 
anguage may pursue the two-year M.S. 
egree in Linguistics, or a one-year pro- 
ram beyond the B.S. in Linguistics. This 
inguistics sequence includes courses in de- 
riptive techniques, and the methodology 
f language teaching. Georgetown also 
as a series of courses outlining the struc- 
re of the English language along with 
omparative English structure and a semi- 
ar on the presentation of English struc- 
re to foreign students. The student in 
inguistics may enrich his course of study 
‘ith other courses in descriptive, histori- 
al, and comparative linguistics covering 
wide range. 


Georgetown-Ankara 


For several years the Georgetown- 
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Ankara English Teaching Program has 
been in progress in Turkey. An interest- 
ing feature of this program is the course 
entitled the Teaching of English for 
Speakers of Turkish. The course is taught 
by Miss Nancy Fargo, formerly a teacher 
of English in Turkey, and is specially 
designed for Turkish teachers of English, 
under ICA contract. In the course de- 
scription it is pointed out that the course 
is concerned with specific problems in 
English phonology and structure encoun- 
tered by speakers of the Turkish language. 


According to Miss Fargo, a recent spe- 
cial group, sent to Georgetown for her 
course, were Turkish military officers, pre- 
viously trained at Georgetown-Ankara. 
After a period of classwork in contrastive 
structure and a survey of materials and 
methods, the officers then spent a period 
at practice teaching, supervised by Miss 
Fargo and Professor Choseed. ‘Teachers 
from two Turkish institutes, Gazi and 
Capa, have also been trained at George- 
town. 


English for Foreigners 

The third program in English as a sec- 
ond language is that designed for foreign 
students in residence at the university and 
directed by Professor Bernard Choseed 
with the aid of a staff of eight teachers. 
This group of courses, including Intensive 
Practical English (elementary), Semi- 
intensive Practical English (intermediate) 
and Corrective Pronunciation, are non- 
credit courses although university-level 


performance is expected and maintained. 
These courses service about eighty stu- 
dents in the summer and more than one 
hundred during the regular school year. 


All foreign students, the majority of 
whom are riative speakers of Spanish, are 
given a battery of placement tests upon 
entrance into the university. One of the 
proficiency tests is written while the other 
is an oral tape test, the latter developed 
at Georgetown. Each student is further 
tested in an oral interview with members 
of the staff, who evaluate the student’s 
oral mastery of English and who record 
their impressions for a permanent record. 


Five Levels 

Students assigned to the elementary- 
level course, Intensive Practical English, 
are placed in five sections, representing 
five levels of proficiency in English. It 
was pointed out by Professor Choseed 
that, for several reasons, no attempt is 
made to have sections uniform in terms 
of linguistic background of students. In 
fact he feels that it is better not to do so 
for when a teacher begins with a linguis- 
tically uniform group, there is the tend- 
ency and danger of stereotyping students 
with reference to probable errors. It is 
preferable, he maintains, to take each one 
as an individual regardless of linguistic 
background. It was also pointed out by 
Professor Choseed and colleagues that 
“mixed” classes provide a more stimulat- 
ing atmosphere and facilitate cultural ex- 
change among students of different lin- 
guistic backgrounds. One interesting item 
resulting from this discussion is that the 
foreign student has no difficulty under- 
standing the linguistic errors of his com- 
patriots but forced to communicate with 
one of different linguistic background, 
he must strive to speak well in order to 
be understood. The result is mutually 
beneficial. 


Laboratory Compulsory 
In the Georgetown English for foreign- 
ers, contact hours with the language labo- 
ratory are mandatory and each student 
must spend twenty hours per week at 
supervised laboratory drill. To avoid 
boredom, the student is permitted to 
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July 24-25th the Linguistic So- 
ciety of America held its annual 
Summer meeting at Ann Arbor, 


Michigan. With a registration well 
over 300 this was the largest meet- 
ing in the history of the LSA. 


FULBRIGHT AWARDS IN LINGUISTICS 
AND TEACHING OF ENGLISH FOR 
ACADEMIC YEAR 1959-1960 


AX OF July 1, 1959 the following peo- 
ple have accepted Fulbright and 
Smith-Mundt Grants in linguistics and/or 
the teaching of English as a foreign lan- 
guage: é 
ATKINS, Samuel D., Princeton Univer- 
sity; lecturer in linguistics and the teach- 
ing of English to Chulalongkorn Univer- 
sity, Bangkok. 

BOYD-BOWMAN, Peter, Kalamazoo Col- 
lege; lecturing and research in Hispanic 
linguistics to Instituto Caro y Cuervo, 
Bogota. 

BRANMAN, Irving, City College of New 
York; lecturer in the teaching of English 
to Robert College, Istanbul. 

DILLARD, Joey L., Texas A & M; lecturer 
in linguistics and teaching of English to 
Central University, Quito. 

DUNSTAN, Maryjane, Oakland Junior 
College; lecturer in the teaching of Eng- 
lish to State Training College for 
Teachers, Rangoon. 

FELTHAM, Fredrik G., San Francisco 
State College; lecturer in the teaching 
of English to University of the Andes, 
Bogota. 

FINDER, Morris, Chicago Public Schools; 
lecturer in the teaching of English to 
Iloilo Normal School, The Philippines. 
HARRIS, James, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; lecturer in linguis- 
tics and the teaching of English to Uni- 
versity of Rome. 

LISKER, Leigh, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; lecturer in linguistics to Deccan 
College, Poona. 

MENDEZ, Adela M., University of Puerto 
Rico; lecturer in the teaching of English 
to National University, Bogota. 

REA, John A., University of Kentucky; 
lecturer in linguistics and teaching of 
English to University of Rome. 
RICHMOND, W. Edson, Indiana Univer- 
sity; lecturer in English language to Uni- 
versity of Helsinki. 

ROSENGREN, Joan I., Teachers College, 
Columbia University; lecturer in teaching 
of English to Silliman University, The 
Philippines. 

WILKINSON, K. Jerome, Knox College; 
lecturer in the teaching of English to 
University of Athens. 

WRIGHT, Audrey, American Book Com- 
pany; lecturer in linguistics and teaching 
of English to University of Rome. 
FOTOS, John T., Purdue University; lec- 
turer in the teaching of English to Uni- 
versity of Nicaragua, Leon. 

GEDNEY, William J., New York State 
University; lecturer in linguistics and the 
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teaching of English to University of Cey- 
lon, Kandy. 

HOLTON, Mary L., University of Illi- 
nois; lecturer in the teaching of English to 
University of Haiti and Higher Normal 
School, Port-au-Prince. 

NARVAEZ, Richard A., University of 
Minnesota; lecturer in the teaching of 
English to University of Guadelajara, 
Mexico. 

WILLIAMS, Robert D., Wisconsin State 
College; lecturer in the teaching of Eng- 
lish to Technological Institute of Monter- 
rey, Mexico, 

WISE, Claude M., Louisiana State Univer- 
sity; lecturer in linguistics, phonetics and 
the teaching of English to New Asia Col- 
lege, Chung Chi College, Hong Kong 
Baptist College, United College of Hong 
Kong—Hong Kong. 
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practice on a minimum of three different 
tapes during the week. Different voices 
are also used for recording and the sub- 
ject matter is varied to include practice on 
sound structure, grammatical structure or 
reading texts. Laboratory drill is always 
in two stages: listening and understand- 
ing followed by mimicry on the part of 
the student. To insure sustained high 
level performance and to avoid repeating 
errors, the students are monitored by 
means of a central monitoring system. 


Work and Play 

Students in Intensive Practical English 
spend three class hours daily on oral prac- 
tice, structure and writing. A few students 
at this level may have a very good com- 
mand of English grammar, vocabulary, 
and composition, but are quite weak in 
oral English. For this reason the emphasis 
is on oral practice and structure. In Semi- 
intensive Practical English there is equal 
emphasis on developing oral and written 
skills. One section of this course is more 
advanced than the other and, in this sec- 
tion questions of style may also be con- 
sidered. Students demonstrating such ad- 
vanced proficiency spend fewer hours in 
the semi-intensive course and take either 
corrective pronunciation or composition. 
The Georgetown English staff feels that 
study of the language should be combined 
with recreation and an introduction to the 
American cultural background. The stu- 
dents therefore combine their study with 
the pleasant social activity of the Inter- 
national Club and with free trips to gov- 
ernmental and historic points of interest 
in the Washington area. 

SS 
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it does not discuss education; it discuss 
schools —a vastly different matter. TI 
American of the last half of the twentiet 
century is not going to get his educatio 
from schools, but from television, radi 
the press, cinema and drama, the libra 
and museum, his religious, political, 
cial, cultural, and employment associ 
tions, and his immense personal mobility: 
The history of the development of thi 
state of affairs is an entrancing subject 
to be entered upon here; for our purposé 
it suffices to realize that the tremendo 
advances in our powers of recording, pr 
serving, and communicating sound an 
spectacle have produced a revolution ful 
as significant as that brought about by 
invention of printing, or even perhaps 
writing itself. Nowhere is the impact 
this revolution felt more than in educ 
tion, for it completely destroys the pi 
macy of the formal school and coll 
experience in the total educational pro 
ess. Henceforth, every consideration of a 
educational problem requires an alloc 
tion into its formal and its informal com 
ponents. | 


Language Needs 

Language instruction, accordingly 
Shares with every other subject in 
curriculum the need for determination a 
what of it can be most efficiently imparte 
in the classroom and what must be pred 
vided in some other way. Its very mag 
tude in future American education e 
phasizes this need. It must be realiz 
that the American who aspires to an 
thing other than menial participation il 
the life of the nineteen seventies ani 
eighties will need some sort of control «| 
three or four or half a dozen languages 
Asian or African as well as European 
Doubtless the continued advance at 
world-wide communication will force tH 
development of a world-wide speech, bu 
it is unlikely that this process will be coms 
pleted by the generations immediate? 
succeeding ours. 


| 


New Language Horizons 

Any reader of the daily newspape? 
must be aware that our foreign languagy 
needs have expanded far beyond th 
French-German-Spanish of our fort 
fathers. Now the major languages a 
Eastern Europe, Asia, and Africa are full 
as important to us as any of these amr 
must be included in any consideration « 
the language element in American educ: 
tion. This fact has just been emphasize 
by two recent actions of our Federal Go) 
ernment and one of an individual Se? 
ator. The Dingell Amendment to tH 
Agriculture Act of 1958 permits the Li 
rarian of Congress to utilize foreign cu 
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cies derived from the sale of agricul- 
ral surpluses abroad for the ‘‘acquisi- 
on, analysis, evaluation, registry, index- 
ig, binding, reproduction, cataloguing, 
bstracting, translation, and eventual de- 
osit in American libraries and research 
enters of foreign books, periodicals, and 
slated materials’. Since much of our 
gricultural surplus is sold outside of 
Vestern Europe and in Asian and African 
ountries, this Act promises an immense 
evelopment of American library facilities 
1 the languages of those countries. Ob- 
2. there is little purpose in the 
cumulation of such publications unless 
nere is a substantial body of Americans 
ble to service, to read, and to exploit 
nem. The National Defense Educational 
ct of 1958 devotes fifteen million dollars 
year to the development of language 
udy. About half of this is allocated to 
guages with respect to which “adequate 
astruction is not readily available” an 
pression which can mean little else than 
e languages which we are now discuss- 
g. Last in time, on the initiative of Sen- 
or Henry M. Jackson of Washington, 
e NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference 
ff 1958 has sponsored a study of the status 
f Asian and African languages in the 
ucation of NATO countries, one fea- 
re of which is a conference to be held 
London at the British School of Orien- 
l and African Studies from May 25 to 
ay 29, 1959, to which five Americans 
ave been invited. Further development 
f these studies is inevitable, a fact which 
eans that American education must now 
ntemplate forty or fifty languages in- 
ead of four or five. 

Our final difficulty is that it is quite 
mpossible for the student to determine 
t school or early college age which of 
hese forty or fifty languages he will re- 
pire in the pursuit of his later career. 
our years of costly schooling which re- 
ults at the best only in the acquisition of 
language tool never again used would 
jot seem a very effective employment of 
ducational time and facilities. 


New Philosophy Needed 
When the foreign-languages-in-Ameri- 
an-education problem is looked at in 
ome such way as the preceding remarks 
ndicate, it becomes obvious that the solu- 
ions proposed in most of the current 
ducational literature — more extensive 
ubyention of the present ineffective 
1echanisms, “more time and money for 
anguages”, languages in elementary 
schools, more classroom teaching of un- 
sual languages like Russian, higher sal- 
ries for language teachers, more elec- 
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tronic gadgetry etc. — while not without 
merit in themselves, offer something less 
than adequate as a total solution. Unfor- 
tunately, what is needed is a complete 
new philosophy of the place and function 
of language instruction in the formal 
education of school and college, a better 
definition of the relation of that experi- 
ence to post-college education, and, in 
consequence a new curriculum presented 
by a body of new teachers trained in new 
ways.and armed with a great new panoply 
of new tools of teaching, study, and re- 
search. We shall not get all of these things 
at once no matter how much public or 
private money can be invested in them. 
But if there is to be any progress at all, 
we must set ourselves some such goals be- 
fore we pour more money down foreign 
language rat holes. 


Language Gives Perspective 
In plotting our new way we must begin 
with the concept that the function of lan- 


The interesting and in part quite 
controversial article published here 
typifies Mortimer Graves’ broad- 
scale, highly original approach to 
the language problems of the United 


States and of the world. Long asso- 


ciated in an executive capacity with 


the American Council of Learned 
Societies, 1926 until his recent re- 
tirement, he initiated the Intensive 
Language Program and the Russian 
translation and reprint programs 


sponsored by that organization. 


guage instruction—as of every other sub- 
ject—in school and college is to enable the 
student to continue his education post- 
school by means of whatever opportuni- 
ties present themselves to him. In lan- 
guages this means the possession of such 
linguistic knowledge and skills as will as- 
sure the constant improvement of his 
powers of communication and the fre- 
quent crossing of new language barriers. 
The school and college experience must 
be planned as a unified progression to- 
wards this goal. The student begins to 
learn about language and how language 
works in society with better and_ better 
comprehension of his native tongue, in 
this case English. When he has reached 
an appropriate point in this comprehen- 


sion, he is ready to broaden it by stepping 
across a language border into another 
language, his first foreign language. The 
educational purpose of studying this first 
foreign language is not primarily the mere 
acquisition of some useful control of it — 
since there is no way of telling whether 
he will ever have occasion to use it or not . 
—but the extension of his language sophis- 
tication beyond the bounds of his own 
language and the mastery of the tech- 
niques by which this kind of transfer can 
be made. This educational purpose is 
probably best served by study of a lan- 
guage structurally and lexically remote 
from his own — for example Chinese or 
Arabic in the case of the American stu- 
dent—but perhaps, at least in high school, 
this is a counsel of perfection. 

The study of this first foreign language 
must include a period of substantial use 
of the language, presumably by means of 
a course given in the language. One of 
the worst features of American highschool 
and college language learning is that its 
products, even after three or four years of 
classroom study of a foreign language, 
still think of themselves as learning the 
language rather than using it. 


Unified Language Program 

Very, very little language instruction in 
American schools and colleges betrays any 
such program of progression on the part 
of the student through learning how lan- 
guage works, first in his own and then in 
a foreign context, at the same time ac- 
quiring facility in the technique of cross- 
ing language barriers, and finally experi- 
encing the practical employment of the 
foreign language which he has acquired. 
In general even the best teaching of Eng- 
lish aims at nothing much more than the 
inculcation of a more or less socially ac- 
ceptable literary dialect; foreign language 
instruction is rigorously separated from 
instruction in English, and the foreign 
languages one from the other. Language 
is commonly presented as chemistry would 
be if the student first took a course in 
oxygen, then another in hydrogen, and 
so on through the hundred or so elements 
instead of taking a course in chemistry in 
the first place. And, when the student 
has been through the usual foreign lan- 
guage experience as a result of which he 
has — in the happiest and all too infre- 
quent case—acquired some skill in a single 
foreign language, he must begin all over 
again and go through the same classroom 
operation if and when —as he most cer- 
tainly will—he comes to need to add other 
languages to his armament. The process 

is preposterous. 
See LANGUAGE, 6, col. 1 
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LANGUAGE—from Page 5 

A properly constituted, adequately im- 
plemented, and scientifically presented 
course in the progressive comprehension 
of language, native and foreign, might be 
thought of as covering seven or eight years 
and should be started at the earliest prac- 
ticable point in the student’s academic 
career. At its conclusion he should never 
have to take an elementary classroom 
course in any foreign language again; ac- 
quisition of a new language should be a 
process about the equivalent of learning 
a new dance step, or at the worst of learn- 
ing to play the accordion after mastering 
the piano. 

The handicaps to reform in language 
instruction based upon something like 
these principles are three: lack of a logi- 
cal definition of the function of basic lan- 
guage instruction in formal education; 
lack of adequately trained teachers; and 
lack of modern tools of study, teaching, 
and research for the world’s important 
languages. The first of these has been 
sufficiently treated in what has been said 
above; now a few words about teachers 
and tools. 


Linguistic Science Advances 


It is not generally realized that the 
scientific study of linguistic phenomena, 
known among the initiates as linguistic 
science, has progressed just about as much 
over the past half century as has the sister 
science of physics. Sparked by the prob- 
lems posed in the study of American In- 
dian languages as it became clear that 
they could not be described in the cate- 
gories applicable to the languages hitherto 
the subject of philology and linguistics, a 
whole new school of linguistic thinking, 
led in the United States by three great 
American scholars — Boas, Sapir, and 
Bloomfield — has developed over the last 
generation or so. Without going into the 
fascinating detail of this story, here it is 
enough to say that we now know more 
about how languages work than any pre- 
vious generations have known. Unfor- 
tunately, very little of this new knowledge 
has been put to use in language teaching, 
even less in the teaching of English than 
in that of some foreign languages. If we 
are to have the kind of progressive lan- 
guage teaching suggested above—and it 
must be insisted that without some kind 
of reformation of this order there is no 
hope whatever of meeting American needs 
in foreign languages—we shall require a 
whole new generation of teachers of 
English and foreign languages with a 
more complete comprehension of the re- 
lation of their work in classrooms to the 
educational process as a whole, competent 
in modern linguistic science at least so far 
as it affects the teaching of languages, and 
at home with all modern means of com- 
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munication. Obviously, we cannot create 
such a body overnight, but the time to 
begin creating it is right now; it is already 
late. 


Need for Materials 

Save for a couple of widely taught West 
European languages, the tools for teach- 
ing foreign tongues to Americans—in spite 
of substantial exploration and experiment 
during and since World War II—are al- 
most ludicrously inadequate. A recent 
number of Editorial Research Reports 
(1958, Vol. II, No. 12) finds, after con- 
sultation with five government agencies, a 
“need for experts in more than a hundred 
languages”. For effective training in any 
language there are required: 1) an ele- 
mentary text and exercise book; 2) an 
introduction to the written forms; 3) a 
modern reference grammar; 4) graded 
readings up to newspaper difficulty; 5) 
an adequate students’ dictionary of the 
modern language; and 6) graded record- 
ings — the more the better —up to radio 
broadcast level. Our deplorable situation 
can be briefly stated: a full complement 
of these tools barely exists for more than 
three or four of these hundred languages. 
Further, behind the production of teach- 
ing and learning tools of this kind must 
lie a great mass of basic research: the 
description of each language in modern 
scientific linguistic terms, the accumula- 
tion of the body of structural and lexical 
items and examples upon which grammars 
and dictionaries can be based. It is much 
to be doubted that this fundamental work 
has been completed for twenty of the 
hundred languages. Not much progress 
can be predicted until this research is 
more nearly accomplished. 


No Direct Method 

One should not learn new languages 
as an infant learns its mother tongue, 
but with all the powers that maturity, 
education, linguistic sophistication, and 
scientific implements of study can give 
him. What is advocated is a complete 
overhauling of the presentation of lan- 
gauge, both native and foreign, through 
our high schools in such a way as to pro- 
vide a progressive approach to satisfactory 
use of English and at least one foreign 
language, together with—even more im- 
portant—the knowledge, the experience, 
and the techniques further to expand for- 
eign language skills and to surmount 
whatever language barriers appear in later 
life without recourse to the classroom. 


More Efforts Needed 
All three of the great foundations — 
Carnegie, Rockefeller, and Ford, chrono- 
logically in that order,—have made some 
contribution both to the development of 
linguistic science and to its utilization in 


language teaching. The contribution 
not been commensurate with the magni) 
tude of the need, though it has been for 
ward-looking and significant. Only a veryp 
few of the organized teachers of Englishi 
and foreign languages have shown an 
sign of facing the problem realistically) 
Of the almost two thousand American 
institutions of higher learning not more 
than a dozen have any serious representa 
tion of modern linguistic science in their 
curricula; and below the level of college 
the study is almost unknown. The effor 
of the small linguistic groups which da 
exist have, it is true, commenced the 
process of developing trained teachers and 
tools, and we still have a long way to go 
much experiment to run through, man 
blind alleys to investigate before we ca 
set up all the standard and guide-lines fo 
the new presentation of language phe 
nomena in both formal and informak 
education. But the sooner we begin the! 
better. 


Courageous Reorganization 


What is needed now is a foundation ow 
two with enough courage and venture 
philosophy to support generously a fe 
equally courageous and venturesome 
school and college administrations wh 
have plans for the reorganization of the 
entire presentation of English and foreign, 
languages in their curricula into somes 
thing like the procedure outlined above 
This process should begin with the ade 
quate representation of modern linguistié 
science in every college. For an operation 
of this limited character we do have th 
teachers and the tools, though the forme 
are few and the latter are rudimentary- 
they will be improved with use. 


Most acquisition of specific foreign lam 
guage skills for practical purposes mu: 
take place outside of formal classrooms iti 
the informal post-school education stagé 
for the simple reason that there is n 
other way in which it can be acquired i 
sufficient magnitude. No amount of 
money poured into the mere expansion 
of current formal teaching practices an 
facilities deriving from them can maki 
any substantial contribution towards solv 
ing the problem of foreign languages ii 
American education. Only a formal ed 
cational experience which produces a stuf 
dent equipped to expand his languagy 
skills as his need arises without recou 


ent upon the existence of adequate tool 
of study designed for the purpose. 


The equipment that comes from suc 
an experience should be an element ii 
basic education and like all such element 
should be the birthright of every you 
American. 
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Book Notices 


elping People Learn English 


y Earl W. Stevick. New York-Nashville: 
bington Press, 1957. pp. 138; $2.50. 


HIS is an elementary manual designed 
to help the native speaker of Ameri- 
h English who finds himself in the posi- 
n of a teacher of English as a foreign 
guage but who has had little or no_spe- 
] training for such a job. After a few 
es devoted to Some Fundamental 
as, there are two major sections: 
aching Suggestions and Some Useful 
ormation about the English Language. 
e first offers much specific classroom 
ice, with sample lessons at various 
els of instruction. The second presents 
terial on English phonology and grain- 
r, including sample exercises for teach- 

certain points. The book concludes 
th a bibliography of forty items, some 
th comments, and an appendix which 
an index to the grammatical informa- 
n found in the ACLS and Michigan 
terials for teaching English and in 
ard, et al., El Ingles Hablado. 


Readings in Applied English 
Linguistics 
Ed. Harold B. Allen. New York: Appleton- 


Century-Crofts, Inc., 1958. pp. xiii, 428; 
$3.00. 


COLLECTION of sixty-five articles 

selected for college students major- 
ing in English or preparing to become 
teachers of English. Thirty-eight authors 
are represented; those with three or more 
selections are K. W. Dykema, G. P. Faust, 
R. J, Geist, A- A. Hill, S.-Ives, J. 5S. Ken- 
yon, D. J. Lloyd, R. I. McDavid, J. B. 
McMillan. The period concerned is 1940- 
57, with the bulk of the articles (37) from 
the years 1953-6. The selections are 
arranged in seven groups—historical back- 
ground, linguistics today, linguistic geog- 
raphy, linguistics and usage, linguistics 
and the teaching of grammar and com- 
position, linguistics and the dictionary, 
linguistics and the study of literature. 
The editor provides a brief introduction 
to each of the seven groups. The articles 
are ‘‘largely derivative and secondary arti- 
cles, not statements of linguistic theory or 
reports of original research.” 


Aural Aids in Language Teaching 


By Peter Strevens. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1958. pp. 44; 3 shillings. 


HIS pamphlet makes no attempt to 

cover the field comprehensively and, 
in spite of its more general title, is con- 
cerned primarily with the teaching of Eng- 
lish as a foreign language and with equip- 
ment or materials available in the United 
Kingdom. 

After a short general introduction on 
the use of aural aids and a list of books 
and periodicals devoted to this subject, 
there is a section on techniques of the use 
of the gramophones, the tape recorder, the 
radio and sound films. The remainder of 
the text deals with practical advice on 
buying aural aids and on maintaining 


them in tropical climates; it includes illus- 
trations of equipment. Pages 32-44 consist 
of a catalogue of gramophone records suit- 
able for use in teaching English. Many 
language teachers will find this a useful 
booklet well worth the small price. 


DEA LANGUAGE BRANCH DEVELOPS PROGRAM 


nguists and Teachers Plan Improvement in U.S. Language Studies 


NE of the busiest offices in Govern- 
ment these days is the Language De- 
lopment Branch of the U.S. Office of 
ucation, charged with the establish- 
nt of Language Institutes and Centers 
d the approval of numerous research 
ants. According to well-informed sources 
the Language Development Branch, 
e Secretary of the Departmenc of 
ealth, Education and Welfare expects 
make in the near future a public an- 
uncement to the press of the progress 
the language development aspects of 
e National Defense Education Act of 
58. 


Staff Changes 


With the return of Dr. William R. 
ker to his duties at Indiana University, 
. Kenneth W. Mildenburger has been 
ignated Acting Chief of the Branch. 
ther members of the staff include Dr. 
urence Poston (Oklahoma), specialist 
r Language Institutes; Dr. Peter Mouso- 
e (McAlester College), specialist for 
nguage Institutes; Dr. Joan Circuti 
klahoma), program advisor for Lan- 
age Institutes; and Miss Loretta Waw- 
niak, research assistant. 


Numerous Consultants 


Within the last few months the Lan- 
age Development Branch has been the 
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scene of many conferences, consultations 
and discussions. Consultants, both scien- 
tific linguists and language teachers, have 
included Professors A. W. Marckwardt 
(Michigan), W. E. Welmers (Hartford 
Seminary), Frederick Agard (Cornell), 
Nelson Brooks (Yale), Pierre Delattre 
(Colorado), Elton Hocking (Purdue), 
John Carroll (Harvard), Paul Pimsleur 
(UCLA), W. Freeman Twaddell 
(Brown), C. F. Voegelin (Indiana) , B. Q. 
Morgan (Stanford), George Kreye 
(Kansas) , Filomena Teloro (Hackensack 
Public Schools) and Mary Thompson 
(Glastonbury Public Schools) . 


Other Experts 

During the past Fall several conferences 
were held. The participants in the Con- 
ference on Centers last October included 
A. H. Marckwardt, W. R. Parker, A. A. 
Hill, N. A. McQuown, J M. Cowan, H. 
Sollenberger. At the conference on Lan- 
guage Institutes about the same time were 
A. T. McAllister, T. Andersson, R. Mul- 
hauser, N. Brooks, H. L. Nostrand, E. 
Birkmaier, A. Senn, C. Bourcier, J. C. 
Orr. Experts invited to the conference on 
secondary research included D. Bolinger, 
J. B. Carroll, S. A. Freeman, Esther Eaton, 
B. Eaton, B. Gaarder, Andrea S. Mc- 
Henry, K. A. Mueller, M. Thompson. 
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Robert College and American 
College for Girls in Istanbul 
Conduct Intensive Programs in 
English Language Instruction 


N INTENSIVE program in English 

language instruction carried out by 
Robert College and American College for 
Girls, Istanbul, Turkey, recently received 
grants from the Ford Foundation. The 
first language laboratory, made possible 
through a Rockefeller Foundation gift, is 
used by four classes for a total of 80 stu- 
dents. These top-flight scholars, including 
many chosen directly from ‘Turkish 
schools, are attempting (and first reports 
indicate with success) to acquire sufficient 
command of the English language in a 
single year to enter such advanced and 
specialized departments as Engineering 
and Business Administration as well as 
Arts and Sciences. 


Dr. Sheldon Wise, who heads the Eng- 
lish Language program writes enthusiasti- 
cally of results being obtained: ‘These 
methods, together with our systematic 
teaching of pronunciation, including 
stress and intonation, have already pro- 
duced . . . considerable fluency in most of 
our students.” 


The Ford grant makes possible expan- 
sion of present language laboratory equip- 
ment and facilities, and opens the way to 
establish an additional laboratory. 
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CALIFORNIA STATE DEPT. 
OF EDUCATION HOLDS 
WORKSHOP CONFERENCE 


Foreign Language Instruction for 
High Schools Emphasized 


A Workshop conference concerned with 
modern methods and techniques in for- 
eign language instruction for high schools 
was held from June 29 through July 2, 
1959, at the University of California, 
Santa Barbara College. The workshop 
was planned and directed by the Bureau 
of Secondary Education of the California 
State Department of Education. Of the 
94 conferees attending the conference, 
85 were high school administrators, super- 
visors, department heads and teachers; 9 
represented colleges and universities. 

Subjects discussed at the workshop in- 
cluded objectives and processes of lan- 
guage instruction, readiness factors in 
language learning, the language labora- 
tory in language learning, differences 
among languages and the problems of 
language organizations in the in-service 
education of teachers, an overview of 
foreign language teaching in American 
high schools, and the use, management 
and maintenance of electronic equipment. 

Speakers and special consultants for the 
workshop included Charles F. Hockett of 
Cornell, Elton Hocking of Purdue, Mar- 
jorie Johnston of the U. S. Office of 
Education, A. T. MacAllister represent- 
ing the Modern Foreign Language Asso- 
ciation, Mary Haas and Karl Schevill of 
the University of California at Berkeley. 

Seminar meetings and panel discussions 
gave workshop conferees opportunities to 
discuss information presented by the 
speakers as well as problems pertinent to 
foreign language instruction in California 
high schools. 


Did You Know That... 


NYC ENGLISH PROGRAM 
T the present time, the Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York con- 
ducts a program for the teaching of 
English as a second language to non- 
English speaking students in eighty-five 
academic and vocational high schools of 
New York City. Most of the non-English 
speaking students are Spanish-speaking 
(Puerto Rican, Cuban, etc.) although 
there are many Chinese, Germans, Italians 
and others. On all levels (elementary, 
junior high and senior high schools), 
there are a total of 137,074 Puerto Rican 
students alone. A sizeable proportion of 
these students are in special English 
classes. Direction of the program in the 
high schools is in the hands of Emilio L. 
Guerra... 


IES ENGLISH TEACHING 

N 1958 IES English Teaching Activities 

overseas included the exchange of 75 
U.S. professors and research scholars, 150 
American teachers and of United States 
specialists. 378 foreign professors, 
scholars, teachers and students were 
awarded IES Exchange Grants in this 
same field. Exchange activities in English 
teaching took place in all areas of the 
world, with Europe leading. . . 


SSRC AND ACLS GRANTS 


The new Joint Committee on Asian 
Studies of the ACLS and the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council has made grants 
for academic year 1959-60 in the field of 
linguistics to Robert Austerlitz, John M. 
Echols, Leigh Lisker and Udo Pasch. . . 


Permit No. 41429 
WASH., D.C. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT HAS | 
CAREER POSITIONS IN 
LINGUISTICS 


N RECENT years the United State 

Government has set up several serie: 
of positions in the Civil Service for pe 
sons training in linguistic fields. : . 

The positions, listed in the Index t 
Printed Position-Classification Standards: 
include Scientific Linguistics Series (G$} 
9/12), Ethnology Series (GS-9/13)) 
Translator Series (GS - 5/12), Interprete 
Series (GS-5/13), Foreign Languag 
Broadcasting series (GS-4/11). Salarie 
range from $3755. to $9890. . . 
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APPEARING 
IN COMING 
ISSUES OF 
LINGUISTIC 
REPORTER 


e Basic Readings in Applied Lin- 
guistics 


e Ford Activities in English Teach- 
ing Abroad 


e Language Reform in Modern 
China 


e History and Status of the Roster _ 
of American Linguists 
e Machine Translation 
e Participant English Language 
Training Activities in ICA | 
. . and other special features. 
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